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i- THE FORBES-DOOLAN AFFAIR. 
I. 

IT is a painful case of misplaced confidence. We 
shall endeavor to have it over with as soon as 
possible. 

Elsie Doolan was the daughter of Maria. She 
was of a weak and pliable disposition, and of a robust 
and chubby frame, which, upon the occasion of her 
appearance at the Forbeses, in these events, was 
attired in a red sack with white scalloping, a blue 
dress with three rows of black velvet, and red 
gaiters. 

Her father, Thomas Doolan, would have preferred 
her to have some good, solid, old-fashioned name 
like Johanna, Bridget, or Mary Ellen ; but this was 
one of the points that Maria was inflexible about. 
Elsie was the name of a very fascinating young lady 
who often used to run in to the Forbeses, and had 
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The ForbeS'Doolati'Affair. 

much impressed her. She wished to have something 
that was a reminiscence of her former genteel con- 
nections. 

But the point is, who was Maria ? 

Maria was the best servant the Forbeses ever 
had. She ran errands for them at first, out of school 
hours, at their place up in the country. Then they 
took her into the house, and finally brought her to 
New York. Other servants came and went ; nurses 
who slapped the children, cooks who drank, coach- 
men who were impertinent about taking out the 
horses of a rainy night; but Maria, respectful, 
accommodating, honest, of a trim and coquettish 
figure, was a fixture, and everybody hoped she always 
would be. 

When she married, therefore, it may be supposed 
there was a little consternation. They could not 
think where she became acquainted with Thomas 
Doolan, since she had never appeared to have 
suitors hanging about. But she knew very well. He 
was an old admirer whom she had refused up in 
the country ; but after he had saved his money, and 
gone and got into the grocery business in a Connec- 
ticut city, and come and asked her several times 
more, she had changed her mind and accepted him. 

When the Forbeses found that it had to be, how- 
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sver, and there was no preventing it, they gave her 
many nice things of theirs and a present in money \ 
and when she called there on the wedding trip, with 
her husband — a well-meaning and honest man but 
quite awkward compared with Maria, by reason of 
his want of experience in polished company — they 
entertained them kindly and gave them cake and 
wine. 

Now you have some idea what kind of persons 
Elsie and Maria were when they stopped at the 
Forbeses on their way to the three o'clock boat, 
returning from a day's trip to the city last fall. 
Maria weighed two hundred pounds now, and wore a 
crimson shawl which did not make it seem less. 
Still she had her pleasant expression, and you could 
see that it was the same old Maria. The family 
were particularly delighted with Elsie. Their own 
children were slender, and of pale, clear complex- 
ions. Maria's was so plump and rosy as to occasion 
an envious outcry. 

" Give me a kiss this minute ! " said Miss Florence, 
a young lady in a dress which came down to the 
tops of her boots, and brown hair tied with a black 
ribbon, who had lately begun to go to school at 
Vassar college — making a not altogether successful 
attempt to toss her aloft. Miss Isabel found her a 
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little ring, which could be made to fit by twisting 
some silk around it inside. Mrs. Forbes, while lead- 
ing Maria about the house, and confiding to her her 
troubles since she went away, found a pretty sash and 
other things. Even Master George, a young man who 
was intimately acquainted with several eminent fire- 
men and policemen, and rather superior to the ordinary 
amenities of life, and rather noted besides for parsi- 
mony, drew upon his pocket-money for a piece of silver 
for her. 

" Why can't you stay with us a few days, Maria ? " 
said Mrs. Forbes. " And O ! I shouldn't wonder if 
you were quite a god-send 1 This is Tuesday. 
Couldn't you let us send you out to Alice's at Tren- 
ton, Thursday? They are just moving into their 
new house. She wants somebody she can trust to 
be there and have a general supervision of things for 
a day or two. We can take care of Elsie here, as 
she would be in the way." 

Maria thought this could be done, only that 
Thomas Doolan expected her back that night, and 
would be alarmed if she did not come. But this 
could be obviated by a telegram. So George was 
sent out, and telegraphed that Maria was going to 
Trenton on Thursday for Mrs. Forbes, and Elsie 
would be kept in New York. 
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The house, unlike anything she had seen before, 
afforded Elsie much entertainment There were 
statues, Turkish rugs, cabinets full of elegant things. 
She gave her opinions about matters freely. The 
stained glass in the dining-room windows she consid- 
ered, somehow, a defect and asked to have it washed 
off so that she could see into the yard. She volun- 
teered naive statements upon points of manners and 
morality, which showed the character of the training 
she was receiving, as for instance : " If you tolded a 
lie you'd be burnt up, and it hurts awful 1 " 

An effort was made to have Master Jack come 
down and see Elsie upon her first arrival, but he 
refused. He didn't pay no 'tention to girls. If 
they came 'round him they'd better look out, or he'd 
give 'em the grand bounce — whatever that might be. 

Who was this Jack? He was Miss Helen's boy — 
Miss Helen, who had married a Richmond lawyer, 
some time before Maria, and was now at home on a 
visit. He was a great kicker. He wore a jacket 
and knee breeches of blue ornamented with braid, 
and gray stockings. 

When somebody asked him what he was going to 
be when he grew up, he replied — and the answer 
indicated something of his training also : 
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" I want to be a hackman, but I s'pose Tve got to 
be a president." 

Although he refused to come down and make the 
acquaintance of a girl, he yielded to curiosity when 
she was left to herself, so far as to take an observa- 
tion of her from the landing. There was a large 
mirror at the foot of the stairs. Elsie was dancing 
and regarding herself before it, and once went for- 
ward and flattened her features against it to kiss the 
little girl that seemed to come forward and meet 
her. Jack slid partly down the bannisters, stopping 
on each stair with a thump. 

"We've got a sugar-barrel in our store," said 
Elsie, looking up. 

" Ho ! I can walk on my hands ! " said the boy. 

Still, he apparently did not consider a girl who 
had a sugar-barrel in her store altogether worthy of 
his disdain. He descended by degrees, and twisted 
one leg backwards around the newel post. Their 
acquaintance became in a brief period so thick that 
you could hardly help predicting that something 
must happen to mar it. 

Somebody had inadvertently told Elsie, by way of 
adding to her entertainment, that she was to accom- 
pany her mother to see Miss Alice's new house at 
Trenton. When undeceived she was proportionately 
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disconsolate. In the evening arrived Cousin Morris, 
and found the chubby visitor in tears on account of 
it. He was fond of children and set himself to dissi- 
pate the little girl's melancholy. 

He was what you call a civil engineer, one of 
those persons who make plans for railroads, docks, 
pumping engines, and such things. He even had 
something to do with the Brooklyn bridge, spun like 
a great cobweb across the wide, rapid river. He 
could draw on a slate almost everything you ever 
saw; a flying bird, a horse and buggy, a ship under 
full sail. He gathered the children about him. 

" What shall Cousin Morris draw ? " said he. 

"A — a pig ! " said Elsie, a little ruefully, shooting 
the word out of her small puckered mouth, as if it had 
been a pop-gun. 

" No, a lion ! " said Master Jack, magniloquently. 

Morris drew what he called : 




THB GLAD UTTLB PIG. 
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Then, by turning down a few lines, it became : 




THE SORRY LITTLS PIG. 



" Now we come to the lion," said he. 
" Yes, a gra — a — big one ! " said Jack. 
" What shall he be doing ? " 
" Going for a little girl I " said Jack. 
But Cousin Morris drew instead : 




A ROYAL ANTEDILUVIAN LION ** GOING FOR " J. FORBES, JR. ESQ. 
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He looked at Elsie to see what the eflEect of this ter- 
rific representation would be ; but she only laughed. 

" Ho ! I don't run that way ! " said Jack ; " this is 
the way I run." He gave an exposition of the way. 

" You had better look out how you stand on your 
head so much, Commodore," said Master George 
coming in. "There was a boy I knew once did 
that, and miscalculated the weight of his feet, and 
they drove him into the ground out of sight." 

" I have a problem, Cousin Morris," said Florence. 
" I wonder if you know it ? " 

" Let's see, Puss, and then I can tell." 

" Well, a farmer had a cow which tumbled into a 
pit Draw a cow tumbled into a pit, please." 
" There she goes," said Morris. 




THB COW THAT TUMBLED INTO A PIT, 
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" Now, what is the best way to get her out ? " 

Master Jack was ready with his answer. 
** Put a bundle of hay in front of her nose, and 

she will climb out ? " 
" No, it is too steep." 

Jack shut his lips and considered. 
" Dig an inclined plane down one side ? " 
" No, that would be very troublesome." 
'^ Then put up a derrick and tackle like this, and 

hoist her out ? " 




A DIFFICULT PROCEEDING. 

" O, no ! ever so much easier than that I " 

" I give it up." 

" Well, don't you see, the easiest way to get the 
cow out of this pit, is to take a piece of rubber and 
rw^ her out?" 
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Cousin Morris said that she was a great humbug, 
and had entrapped him as badly as the farmer's 
cow. 

The effect of these diversions upon Elsie was only 
temporary. She recurred again, as soon as they were 
over, to the deprivations to which she was going to 
be subjected, and cried herself to sleep. In the 
morning she renewed her grief; but after breakfast 
she was seen conferring with Master Jack, and it 
seemed to show an abatement. Soon after this a tel- 
egram in reply was received from Thomas Doolan. 
It said : 

" Will be down and go to Trenton^ too. Take 
Elsie:' 

This was a little mysterious; but it afterwards 
appeared that Thomas Doolan had relatives at Tren- 
ton whom he had not seen for a long time ; and he 
thought this a favorable opportunity to show Maria 
and Elsie to them. 

Maria was glad to be able to put an end to her lit- 
tle girl's discontent, and tell her that she could go 
after all. But now, what do you think happened? 
Why, she said she did not wish to ! The only expla- 
nation that could be secured was, that she wished to 
play with Jack. Some plan had been made up 
between tb? two, presenting greater allurements than 
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a cart-load of journeys to Trenton. Maria was as 
firm as before ; and thus Elsie was plunged again 
into profound repining, but this time for precisely 
the opposite reason from the former. 

In the afternoon Maria and the nurse, a friend of 
hers of long-standing, were allowed to go out for a 
walk. The children were made to promise to be 
good, and Miss Florence agreed to keep a special 
eye upon them. But it happened that her attention 
was diverted by matters of her own, and they were 
left with little supervision. 

" Have you got to go to old Trenton ? " said Jack. 

" Yes," said Elsie, ruefully. 

" Then," said he, swinging thoughtfully about the 
newel post, " I guess we can do that now. I guess 
we wouldn't have no better chance, not no time, 
even when your mother was gone away. You won't 
care so much either, will you, Elsie, after you've 
seen me fix the clock ? " 

"No," said Elsie. 

II. 

The project which was now to be put in execu- 
tion, was nothing less than the startling scheme of 
taking down the nursery clock and making watches 
of it. It had long been meditated, and only deferred 
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for want of a sharer and appreciative witness of his 
labors. 

His theory was, somehow, that a clock contained, 
in another form, its cubical contents of watches, and 
that it could be divided up into its component parts ; 
that the same machinery which told time on a large 
scale, could be made into a great number of smaller 
machines, doing the same thing on a small scale. 
Just as, for instance, a man's overcoat could be cut 
up into an immense number of monkey jackets. 
He had less scruples about this particular clock than 
any other, since he had heard Miss Isabel say that it 
was an old rattle-trap, and always needed setting for- 
ward. He proudly expected, when he should have 
completed his enterprise of transforming this com- 
paratively worthless property into so much more val- 
uable a form, to receive the thanks and laudations of 
the surprised household. 

The two mounted to the nursery. 

"Put some things against the door so Flo can't 
get in,'* said the ambitious craftsman. Then he 
lugged from a closet his chest of tools. They were 
not of full size, but large enough to do formidable 
execution in the line of sawing, chopping and plan- 
ing. 

Tlie ubject of immediate interest stood upon a 
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shelf above a large table. It was a white-faced 
clock with large blue pointers. The glass door was 
covered over with fanciful gold patterns, except a 
clear space below, through which could be seen the 
pendulum flitting mysteriously past. How often had 
he lain upon the nursery floor and let his imagination 
rest upon it. How often had he mounted beside 
Elizabeth when, with a small crank of brass and 
steel, she wound up the weights, which clanked 
against the sides in rising, and peered into the 
obscure depths of this mechanism. 

What made the hands go round so surely and 
imperturbably ? Whence came the contented, never- 
ending tick ? And then those sudden paroxysms of 
striking, as though it were all at once awakened to 
some strange querulousness. Ah, if only a real 
clock could once be fully delivered into his power I 

The opportunity for which he sighed was now at 
hand. The object upon which he was to sate his 
curiosity and inventiveness, though not an excellent 
time-keeper, it is true, was of a rare and valuable 
pattern. Personally, he had not advanced so far in 
his art as to have arrived at an ability to tell time 
from its face, or any other ; but he did not allow any 
diffidence, based upon so trifling a consideration, to 
stand in the way of his momentous project. 
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He climbed upon the table and reached up. The 
clock was so heavy as to pull him forward. Down it 
came with a crash, breaking the glass. Elsie was 
terrified. Jack made light of it. The glass would 
have to come out, an)nvay. Still, even he was more 
or less awe-struck at his own temerity in thus laying 
low an object of such mysterious reverence. 

But curiosity resumed its sway and the work of 
investigation began. They wound it up until some- 
thing popped inside with a sharp snap. They set 
the hands, so that at one minute it was quarter to 
nine and then, before you could say Jack Robinson, it 
was half-past four. They rolled it over and over to 
hear the weights rattle. 

Bang ! went the learned mechanic's hammer, and 
out went one side of the elegant mahogany case. 
Cra — ack ! and off flew the other. 

Everything that was joined was banged, split, and 
twisted apart. Cogs, ratchets, cams, pinions, 
springs, levers, rivets — everything — was scattered 
in confusion. 

But alas I for the main purpose in view. Master 
Forbes discovered, like many a boy and man before 
him, the vast difference there is between destroy- 
ing and constructing anew. For watches he could 
do no more than to tie together a number of the 
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wheels and call it a watch. When he shook it the 
loose wheels rattled, and this he said was the " tick." 
He made one for himself and one for Elsie. 

Then, at sight of the disordered remains, his heart 
misgave him, and he sought to hide in some new 
diversion his premonitions of the probable conse- 
quences of his work. 

" Let us play barber, Elsie," said he, seizing upon 
a pair of scissors which came in his way. 

" No," said Elsie, who 
liiTl had not half exhausted 
her pleasure in the dilap- 
idated mechanism. 

"Yes, Elsie, come on ! 
I know how to do it like 
the barber at the Fifth 
Avenue." 

So Elsie, being, as has 
been said, pliable and 
weak, came on. She 
.allowed herself to be 
placed upon an ottoman, 
and Elizabeth's apron 

AN AMATEUR. *^ 

tied around her neck. 
Then the amateur barber, holding a comb in one 
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hand and scissors in the other, in conventional fash- 
ion, began to slash her pretty bright hair. He 
operated with the serene confidence of consummate 
ability. He took off a lock on the forehead, then 
one behind the left ear to counterbalance it They 
were of all lengths and at all angles. Elsie laughed 
and clapped her hands as the yellow strands fell into 
her lap. Tt was rare sport. 

When it was done the magnanimous barber 
enjoined Elsie not to tell, in consideration of mak- 
ing over to her all the dislocated cog-wheels, and 
went below to take observations and await develop- 
ments. For the more profound concealment of the 
last part, at least, of his operations, he gathered up 
the shorn curls and deposited them in the flour bar- 
rel in a dark pantry, as the most unlikely place for 
anybody to discover them. 

Maria and Elizabeth returned fromi their walk. 
Jack was shuffing aimlessly about the hall. They 
asked him where Elsie was. 

'' I dunno," said he, assuming an air of bravado 
which he did not feel. " Maybe she's up-stairs in 
the nursery. I don't care about playing with girls 
much." 

They found Elsie sitting in the midst of her treas- 
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ures with entire contentment. Maria gave a gasp of 
horror. 

" My precious child P^ she cried, rushing forward to 
her, and observing at the same time the ruins of the 
clock. " What has happened to you ? " 

Upon this sudden consternation Elsie's chubby 
smiles disappeared. 

" It was Jack ! " she whimpered, and then began to 
sob as if all was lost. 

" O, the young reprobate I " cried both Maria and 
Elizabeth, in a breath. 

Maria hurried down with a flashing eye and heav- 
ing breast, conveying Elsie by one hand, as if she 
were some species of natural curiosity. Master 
Forbes was passed at the foot of the stairs. 

"That ain't nothing!" he called after her, by no 
means confidently. " I didn't do all of it, anyway. 
Go and tell — tattle-tale ! " 

Mrs. Forbes held up her hands at the sight of 
Elsie. She was the most eccentric-looking girl about 
the head you ever saw. 

"The bad, wicked boy!" she said; "where is he? 
Florence, this is your doing. You were charged to 
look after the children." 

" But, mamma, I had to fix my writing-desk, and 
then—" 
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" No, not a word," said Mrs. Forbes, severely. 

Helen, the boy's mother, glided in, rosy and smil- 
ing, from her drive in the park. When she was told 
of what had happened her face took an expression of 
sadness. She took her unresisting son by the hand 
and led him slowly up-stairs in an ominous silence. 

Such was the Forbes-Doolan affair. But there 
were further consequences. Thomas Doolan arrived 
in the very midst of it. His anger blazed out so 
that the presence of the Forbeses could scarcely 
restrain it. He was for taking his wife and child 
and departing on the instant. 

" This is your fine company ! " said he ; " your aris- 
tocrats, your fine acquaintances, entirely I What care 
have they for the poor, what respect at all, what sym- 
pathy ? " 

But Maria, finding him so unreasonable, was some- 
what appeased herself, and proposed to keep her 
engagement to go to Trenton. 

" It was not their fault, so it wasn't ! " said she. 

" It was I " said Thomas Doolan, " so it was." 

And so they parted in a huff, Maria going off to 
Trenton, and he, after having Elsie's head close 
shaved, returning with her to Connecticut. It was a 
considerable time before the quarrel was made up. 
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Thomas Doolan said if ever such a thing hap- 
pened again, he would hire out as assistant brake 
man on a gravel train and pay his own wages. So 
help him gracious I 
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y /^^^ course Queer CbuTdi is 
I V-/ en Queer Street, in the 

town of Manoa, And all good 
boys and girls who study ge- 
ography know just where 
Manoa ought to be. 

The Rev, Mr. Thin- 
gum bob is the minis- 
ter, and among the 
principal attendants 
are Mr. So-and- 
So, Mr. 
What's 
h i s - 
Name, 
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Mr. Jigmaree, Mr. You-Know-Who, Mrs. Grundy, 
Mr. Tom Collins, the Misses Glubberson, Mr. What- 
d'ye-Callum, that distinguished foreign family the 
Van Dunks, Mr. William Patterson, Mrs. Partington, 
and Mr. Gradgrind. You have possibly heard of 
some of these persons before. Besides, there b 
quite a congregation, and there is also a very big 
number of little people, aged all the way from five to 
fifteen. 

Where there are so many of them it naturally 
follows that they have a large number of things their 
own way. But probably my story would not have 
been written if a little girl called True Gravelines 
hadn't come to town, " True " is short for Gertrude, 
which was her name. 

True had been taken from the Orphan Asylum by 
Mrs. Potiphar. And because she loved the little 
lady, Mrs. Potiphar had her taught and trained as 
her own daughter, and even Mrs. Grundy said that 
she was charming, and the Glubberson girls — who 
were old maids and not handsome — allowed that 
she would make a fine woman. 

Finally True came across the story of " Goody-Two- 
Shoes," which that great big child of an Oliver Gold- 
smith told so sweetly, and she had some new ideas. 
One of them was that she would like to make some 
changes in Queer Church. 
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€o she got all the boys and girls together after 
school and proposed her plan. Now True was tall for 
her age, with dark eyes, and beautiful rich brown hair. 

And she wore lovely dresses, and such kid slip- 
pers, and such a splendid real gold chain with a true 




and genuine watch that ticked and kept time. So 
of course she had matters a good deal in her own 
hands. 

The " chatter meeting " (as she called it) was held 
in the summer-house that cost ten thousand dollars, 
and that stood among Mrs Potiphar's roses in the 
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side garden back of the lawn. And it resolved to 
send a committee to wait on Mr. Thingumbob — for 
Queer Church was the only church in Manoa, and 
they all went there on Sundays. 

They weren't a bit afraid of him — not they I He 
had lots of boys and girls of his own, and one of 
them had such rosy cheeks that he looked as though 
the angel had forgotten to bring him to the front 
door and had stuck him in the apple-tree, whence, 
when he was ready to be picked, his father had taken 
him down. 

To be sure True was the head of the delegation, 
and it started off, twenty strong, on Saturday morn- 
ing. How the people at the Manse opened their 
eyes as the troop came in, just as grave as you please, 
and asking to be shown up to the study. Well, so 
did the minister when he saw them. He laid down 
his pen and he said : " How do you do, gentlemen 
and ladies ! Pray be seated ! " So they all sat down 
wherever they could, and waited for True to begin. 

"Mr. Thingumbob," she said, "why can't we be 
somebodies in church, too ? " 

"I don't know, my dear. Aren't you somebodies 
now ? " 

" 0-dear-bless-me-no, ' says True, all in a breath. 

"Well, what would you like to do? "asked Mr. 
Thingumbob. 
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"Why, we'd just like to have one week all to our- 
selves in the church, and one Sunday all to ourselves, 
to have sermons, and sing hymns, and all such 
things." 

The pastor looked very queer — just like his 
church. Now that had in it everything to make a 
church pleasant — but it was all for big people. Said 
he " True, I guess 1*11 try it. You stay here with me 
and let the rest of these youngsters go.*' 

So the black-eyed ten-year-older stayed and talked 
and planned, and then how they laughed, and then 
they talked some more and laughed some more, and 
then it was dinner-time. And away went True. 

On Sunday morning in that beautiful autumn 
weather, Mr. Thingumbob — who did pretty much as 
he pleased too told the church about it. All that week 
the children were to have it their own way. Nobody 
was to do anything but the children. As a special 
favor to himself he wanted to have them do just as 
they pleased all that week and next Sunday, and he'd 
be responsible. 

When I first heard the story I thought the children 
and he must have loved each a great deal, for him to 
make such an offer. And I guess they did. 

Let's see. Monday was his reception evening and 
he wanted nobody to come but the children. So 
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they all came, and played big people, and asked abou 
his health and how he enjoyed his summer vacation 
and talked of business, and said their children (doll 
children you know) had the measles and the whoop- 
ing-cough, and what luck they had in shooting (with 
a bow-gun) and how they hoped he'd call soon and 
all that Such a time ! How funny it did seem, too. 

And then there was Tuesday evening and Mr. 
Thingumbob had a literary circle who met in the 
shurch parlor. So all the children went, and all the 
big people were to have stayed away — but /know 
some yiYio peeked. And Mr. Thingumbob told them 
about the little boy, Tom Chatterton, up in St. Mary 
Radcliffe church, and the boxes with the old papers, 
and how this small chap wrote poetry and how he 
pretended to copy it from the old papers, and how 
great learned men went to words over it and some 
said * He did * and some said * He didn't ' and some 
called him a * forger ' and some called him a * genius, 
and how he got tired of it all, and how Ifc' took a 
drink of arsenic and water and died when he was 
hardly grown to be a man. — For that was just what 
the big folks expected to talk about. 

And then there was Wednesday evening, and that 
was Prayer-meeting. And the big grown-up people 
all stayed away and the little folks all came. How 
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they did singt And what a pleasant talk they had 
thai night too — about the little Boy that heard the 
doctors and asjced them questions until his mother 
thought he had run away and got lost And Mr. 
Thingumbob sat right down in the middle of them 
and they got all around him and he was the only big 
man there was there. 

And then there was Thursday night — when the 
church people used to go to their Mission Chapel 
and help the poor people to sing and pray and find 
out how they did and what they wanted. So they all 
went together — all the larger children of Queer 
church that is — and saw the mission people. And 
True Gravelines felt so badly for a poor little girl that 
she gave her her warm gloves. And Tommy What's- 
his-name let another fellow have his brand-new jack- 
knife because he hadn't got any at all of his own. 
And there wasn't one of them that didn't give the 
Mission people pennies, or promise things to them, 
like the big folks. 

And on Friday afternoon they had a sewing-society 
and the girls came and sewed — dear, dear, what sew- 
ing it was I — and they brought lunch along and the 
boys came to tea, and it was just like a pic-nic. And 
Mr. Thingumbob was there too. And afterwards 
they played " Hy-Spy " in the church up-stairs, down the 
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aisles and in the galleries and back of the organ — 
and True Gravelines, for real and certain, hid under 
the pulpit ! And then they set back all the chairs in 
the Sunday-school room and played " Fox and Geese " 
and " Thread the Needle " and ever so many other 
things that I don't know the names of — only I do 
know that they were bound to act all the while like 
gentlemen and ladies, and they surely did 

And then came Saturday and they forgot all about be- 
ing big men and women, and went o£E to play and let 
Mr, Thingumbob alone so he could write his sermon. 
But he said he didn't want to write his sermon, he 
wanted to talk it, and he asked True what he should 
talk about. And she told him she wanted to hear about 
the little girl that was sick and died and that Some 
One took by the hand and made her well. So he 
said he would, and he promised to us^ real short 
weenty-teenty words — " Because " said True, " there's 
some that's only little bits of things and they won't 
understand." 

And then Sunday came. And all the big people 
took back seats. And all the litde people went in to 
play big people, and opened their Bibles and their 
hymn-books, and stood up, and sat down, and sang, and 
leaned their heads forward in prayer-time, and did 
just what they saw their papas and mammas do. 
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^nd one boy, Peter Gradgrind, he went to sleep, be- 
cause be said that was the way his father did. And 
Mr. Thingumbob laughed when he heard that 

And that was a real short service. It was all there 
every bit of it. . But the sermon was only a quarter 
of an hour long and all the rest was in the same pro- 
portion. 

When it came time for Sunday-school they all 
went. And the biggest one in each class taught the 
others. And by this time they had all got to be so good 
that they were trying to be big folks in earnest. And 
there was Tom Collins Jr. for Superintendent and he 
tried his best. And True played the tunes on the 
cabinet organ. And you never did see how well it 
all went 1 

Weren't they tired when night came ! But out they 
came again -^ that is the bigger ones did — and then 
Mr. Thingumbob talked to them about growing to 
men and women. It was a little sermon in short 
words, but I don't think they will forget it — for it 
was about a Boy who did what his father and mother 
wanted him to do, who learned his father's business 
and worked to help the family along, who always did 
good to others, who tried to be a boy and yet to do 
like grown-up folks all the while. And by this time 
all the boys and girls kn^w bow it seemed to play at 
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big people, and make calls, and hear sermons, and do 
good. 

Then, they all went to bed and slept like tops. 

And they talk there to this day about it. And isn't 
it funny ? — the Queer Church people actually have 
fixed some of the seats in front low enough for the 
little folks, and they are very proud to see them sit- 
ting there like small men and women. And every 
now and then Queer Church has a sermon in short 
words, and a prayer-meeting where the children 
swarm on Mr. Thingumbob's chair, and a sewing-club 
of little girls — O, and ever so many strange nice 
things for children, that came of that week of playing 
at big people. 

And when you ask the folks there *' What does 
Mrs. Grundy say ? " and " How does Mr. Gradgrind 
take it ? ** what do you think they answer ? 

Why, they just say " We don't care. We want the 
children to grow up to love the church and to love 
things that are good." 

Wouldn't you like to go to Queer Church and 
make a week of it ? 
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ir TOPSY'S THANKSGIVING. 

TOPSY was Win's kitten. 
She sat all humped up 
in the cellar-way, watching the 
plump speckled hens, which 
hung there by strings tied 
around their yellow legs. Only 
yesterday she had chased these 
same hens about the yard, and 
jumped at them from behind 
the rose bushes. Topsy shook 
her little sable head ''Oh, 
me/" said she, and then gave 
thanks that she was not a 
fowl. 

Just then Win's mother 
stepped down on the stairs 
and took one of 
the hens. Topsy. 
followed and saw 

ner lay it on a Topsy rbflbcts upon Thanksgiving. 
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board and begin to " dress " it Topsy thought It 
more like ««-dressing it — feathers jerked off, legs 
and head cut off ; and when the sharp knife began to 
cut it open Topsy ran away horrified. "What a 
dreadful observance Thanksgiving is I " said she. 

However the odor of the various bakings and 
stewings was delightful. Topsy spent the afternoon in 
the kitchen rocking-chair. Frequently Win came in 
and gave her a hug and talked to her of the good 
things they would eat to-morrow. Topsy's views of 
Thanksgiving were considerably changed by evening ; 
but it was the evident hungriness of the whole family, 
I think, which caused her to take the step she did. 

Under the stove, where she lay, she had a good 
view of Win's papa and mamma. She seized the 
moment when the former sneezed his spectacles off, 
and the latter dropped the seam-stitch in her knitting- 
work, to walk across into the dark corner by the 
pantry door, then, with one backward look aad a soft 
leap, she was in. 

Under the broad shelf stood the molasses jug and 
the vinegar jug, and behind them Topsy snugly hid 
herself. She was so black that no one could see her 
in the dark corner unless they looked very sharply. 

In a little while somebody said, " Well, we will 
turn the cat out and go to bed." 
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And then Topsy heard a soft, persuasive voice ; 
" Kitty ! kitty ! kitty ! kitty ! " But she didn't stir. 

"Kitty, kitty, kitty 1" 

In vain. 

" Well, I thought the cat was in here, but I guess 
Win turned her out before he went to bed." 

Topsy purred so loudly — it was her way of laugh- 
ing — that she was afraid of being heard. But pres- 
ently the light was put out and the house grew still. 
She waited until she could hear somebody snore, and 
then crept out. She knew where her favorite dishes 
were, for she had watched when they were set away. 
She sprang up on a shelf and smelt about, daintily, 
until she found the platter of roasted chickens. She 
tasted the delicately browned wings, the breast, and 
the tender side of the last she ate heartily. Then 
she partook of the squash and 
pumpkin pies, eating out the in- 
sides. Then she nibbled the 
crusts of the mince and applet 
pies, then tested the cake, 
then lapped a little cream from 
the milk pans. 

By this time she was too full 
to swallow another mouthful, 
and she jumped down to the win's papa snbbzbs. 
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floor, and looked around for a nice sleeping-place. 
She found a drawer partly open, and the ironing-sheet 
in it made a nice nest, and so she curled down and 
went to sleep, sure of her Thanksgiving dinner. 

In the morning she was awakened by some one 
making the kitchen fire. She lay still, not daring to 







crawl out, for she knew very well what she had done. 
While she was thinking about it, Win's mamma came 
into the pantry, and seeing the open drawer, shut it. 

Topsy forgot and was just going to mew to be let 
out, when she heard mamma exclaim, " Well, I do 
declare ! " 

" What's the matter ? " said papa from the kitchen. 
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"Just look here I" 

Papa came, and not only looked here, but looked 
there ; and then Topsy heard hun say, "Where is the 
little brute?" 

"In the kitchen, I presume," said mamma. 

" Just let me find her !" said papa, threateningly. 

They looked all about, but no black kitty could be 
found. When Win came down they showed him the 
spoiled pies and gnawed chickens, and he said he 
would thrash that kitty as soon as he could catch her. 
When Topsy heard that she was more than ever afraid 
to stir. 

By-and-by everybody went to church; and then 
Topsy pushed her way to the front of the drawer, but 
it was shut tight. So she crept back again to her 
nest and tried to go to sleep, but the odor of the 
roasting turkey came through the crack in the drawer, 
and kept her awake ; then she heard people come 
back from church ; and in a little while she knew by 
the sound that they were drawing up to the table. 
After that the table was cleared, and she knew that 
delicious things were brought into the pantry. 

" If I could only get out now 1 " sighed Topsy. 

In the evening there was a little party, as Topsy 
knew by the sound. She mewed some but no one 
heard her ; they were all too merry and noisy. 
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Then Topsy began to think that being shut up in a 
drawer was a worse punishment for stealing than be- 
ing whipped. The whipping would have been over 
so much sooner. 

Thinking made her sleepy, and she took a nap. 
When she awoke the house was still again everybody 
having gone to bed. By this time she was terribly 
hungry. She didn't care a straw for the" thrashing " 
Win said he would give her, didn't even care if she 
was drowned, and began to mew, softly at first, and 
then louder and louder until Win's papa bounded out 
into the kitchen to see what was the matter, and ran 
against the table, and then against the stove and hurt 
his knee so badly it made him knock a chair over. 

Topsy heard Win's mamma call from the bed-room : 

" What upon earth is the matter ? " 

And papa answered, " I wish this stove was in 
Jericho!" 

Mamma laughed, and then papa said, "Now where 
is that wretched little cat ? " 

Topsy was afraid somewhat again, so she said very 
softly, ''meow!'' 

" There she is I " cried papa. 

"Where ? " called mamma. 

" How should I know ? " scolded papa,— for his 
shin5 still ached from the bump on the hearth. 
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" MeoWy meow ! " said Topsy. 

" She's in the pantry again ! " exclained papa, and 
then mamma came and lit a lamp and they went to 
look for her, 

" Meow ! " 

They looked under the shelves and behind the flour 
barrel, and into the cupboard, but no kitten was to be 
seen. 




Topsy bmbrgbs. 

"MEOW!" 

" She's under the floor ! " cried papa, in dismay. 

"She's in the drawer I" cried mamma, suddenly 
remembering that she shut the drawer when she 
went into the pantry, and found the spoiled goodies. 

Papa opened the drawer, and out jumped Topsy 
right into his face, which startled him so that he 
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jumped back against mamma, and made her knock off 
the lamp chimney. 

Topsy had dashed wildly under the cupboard, 
but when she heard the chimney smash she rushed 
out, and under the stove, with her tail three or four 
times as big as usual. 

Mamma stepped very carefully, with her bare feet 
over the broken glass, and lit another lamp. Papa 
opened the outside door. Mamma took down the 
broom, and punched at the place where Topsy had 
disappeared, while papa kicked the door of the tin 
ovenontiie other side of the stove. 
Topsy thought the house must 
be coming down, and so she scam- 
pered out at the door so fast that 
she looked like a black streak. 

" Sho there ! cried mamma, and 
^ papa shouted " SC-SCAT ! " 

And then the clock struck 
twelve, and Thanksgiving was over. 




Safe Outside! 
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O ME, Tim, hur- 
ry up and be 
courageous." 

Tim didn't 
hurry up, nor 
was he in a 
hurry to be 
courageous. 

"Can't you 
shoot the crea- 
ture?" 

" No, grand- 
ma, I'm afraid." 
"Afraid of 
what?" 

"Well, grandma, I'm afraid of hurting it," said 
Tim. 
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" But that's what shooting was meant for ! " said 
Granny Luke, indignant at the weak-minded grand- 
son. 

" You shoot it, grandma ! " 

"I don't know how to shoot — and, well — I am 
afraid of a gun, because I am a woman ! " said Mrs. 
Luke, who was known in all the mining region as 
" Granny Luke " — • more because she called herself 
so, than because anybody else gave her that title. 

She was an " old country " woman who, having 
lost her children, was left with a number of young 
grandchildren to bring up. Fate had wafted her to 
the lead mines in Iowa, down by one of which she 
had settled in a log cabin, and had picked up a living 
by boarding the miners, attending to them in sick- 
ness, and by sending her eldest, Tim, down the shaft 
with the miners* dinners. A lead mine is worked far 
under ground, from a shaft which is sunk like a 
bucket in a well. Tim was not afraid to go down 
this bucket, nor to crawl on his hands and knees far 
into Yorkshire Tom's lead, with a tallow candle in 
his cap, to carry the miner his dinner ; nor did he 
dread an occasional rattlesnake, who, coiled at the 
mouth of the cave, would often ring his deadly rattle 
at the boy. No, Tim was inured to danger, and he 
knew how to give the rattlesnake a good tap over his 
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ugly head with a stick, and silence his hiss forever ; 
and he knew how to measure and guard against the 
equally poisonous air, in some parts of the mine, by 
the uncertain flame of his candle. 

But he could not ^^ shoot the creatureP Love made 
him a coward. 

For the " creature " was a beautiful fawn, the love- 
liest, soft eyed, tender pet that ever lived, whom Tim 
had trained and fed and educated, and brought in 
from the prairie when the fawn was a baby. Some 
hunters had shot the pretty doe, the fawn's mother, 
and Tim had educated the orphan. 

Granny Luke had a little garden where she raised 
with her own hands a few vegetables, highly prized 
by the miners. The fawn had shown a great appre- 
ciation of early cabbage sprouts, green peas, beet 
tops and other succulent green things. No bars 
could keep him out, and no ropes could tie this gentle 
robber. He would jump over everything, and he 
nibbled so neatly and judiciously that Granny Luke's 
garden had been ruined several times, and now her 
really long-suffering patience was at an end. 

"No early peas and no late peas, no com, no 
squash, no lettuce, no anything," said Granny, in 
despair. " The creature shall be shot." 

She loved Frimi^9se^ tpo — ^ Tim had UAmed the 
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pretty fawn, whom he found deserted, lying on a bed 
of those yellow flowers which grow in tufts on the 
prairie. Primrose had tears in his big eyes, and was 
crying for his mother just like a human baby, when 
Tim found him and brought him home in his arms. 
Granny Luke had fed him with warm milk then, and 
had tended him as carefully as she did Tim, at a 
similar tender age ; but those days were past, and 
Primrose was growing every day to be a buck of 
promise ; and although he was tame enough to them, 
his moral nature could not be cultivated to know 
that while it was proper to eat green boughs and 
the coarse grass of the praine, it was a sin to eat 
the fine things behind the fence. 

Granny Luke gardened like a German woman, 
and sowed her water-cresses and spinach every day, 
hoping for continuous crops. But Primrose allowed 
them to nearly reach perfection, and then down 
they went, under his even, strong, white teeth. 

If Granny Luke threw a stone at him he would 
give her one tender, loving look out of his beautiful 
eyes, and run away over the prairie for fifty miles, 
perhaps, glad of the exercise j always back, however, 
to greet Tim, when he crawled up out of the well-like 
bucket and from the cold, dark mine into the sun, 
and ready to offer him the warm friendship of his 
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own well-furred neck, as the poor boy threw an arm 
around his four-footed friend, and the twain sat down 
to an out door supper. 

And now his grandma wished him to shoot this inti- 
mate, dear, beautiful friend 1 

No wonder that Tim's courage failed. 

" I have invited the General to a venison dinner 
day after to-morrow," said Granny Luke ; " and Prim- 
rose must be shot. I shall roast his addle." 

Poor Tim shuddered. Granny Luke's sensibilities 
had been blunted by time, and hard work and pov- 
erty. She had been doing very well in her affairs — 
thanks to the friendship of the General Superinten- 
dent of the mines, an old-country friend of her's; 
and as he appreciated her excellent cooking, and 
fresh vegetables, she occasionally gave him and his 
fellow officers a good dinner. Primrose was to be 
offered up to two passions — revenge and avarice — 
for as he ate her spinach, he must therefore be 
eaten. 

The group was standing outside the cabin door, 
Tim leaning irresolutely on his gun ; Granny Luke, 
her arms akimbo, looking at him \ and Primrose, as 
beautiful as only a fawn can be, was calmly nibbling 
the lower branches of a tree. Animals are better 
off than we are ; they never suffer from anxiety. So 
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Primrose had no possible idea that those branches 
might be the last which he would ever munch. He 
looked up at Mrs. Luke and her grandson and gave 
a friendly "««;?-^/'' 

This upset Tim, and he burst out a-crying: "I 
can't shoot him ! Granny — and I won't ! " 

There came round the corner of the house a slow, 
massive tread. It was Yorkshire Tom, with his 
pick-axe on his shoulder. 

" What's all thfs ! what's all this ! " said the man, 
catching Mrs. Luke's arm as it was descending on 
Tim's back. 

"The boy is disobedient, and refuses to shoot 
Primrose," said the stem old woman. 

Yorkshire Tom was a patient man, and he staid a 
half hour to listen to the ins and outs of this 
curious case. He liked Tim, and had felt his heart 
warm many a time as the little pale fellow, with the 
candle in his cap, came creeping through the dark 
alleys bringing him a dinner, and staying to chat 
awhile of the bright upper earth. 

" Now, Dame, thee's a little hard on the young un \ 
ain't thee ! " said Tom, in broad Yorkshire brogue 
" Come lad, take the beast, and come along o* me 
I'll shoot him for thee." 

So Tim, with his arm around the neck of deal 
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Primrose, walked off to Yorkshire Tom's, far out of 
sight and hearing of Granny Luke. 

It was ten o'clock, of a moonlight night, when Tim 
came wearily home, with a saddle of venison on his 
back. Although he was weary, he looked bright, and 
his cheeks very red — perhaps from the exercise. 

" A large, plump saddle ! " said his grandmother. 
" I had no idea Primrose was so fat — that comes 
from eating my spinach ! A nice roast this for the 
General — why, boy, you look feverish. I must give 
you some peppermint tea ! So Yorkshire Tom did 
it, did he 1 Well, Tim, you tell him to keep the rest 
of the meat to pay himself for the trouble — all but 
two steaks from the hind leg, remember." 

" Yes, Granny ; Til remember," said Tim, whose 
eyes were sparkling. 

That was a good dinner that Granny Luke cooked 
for the General. The saddle was done to a turn, 
and she had some wild currant jelly, some fried 
potatoes, and a few vegetables which Primrose had 
not eaten. As she waited on the gentlemen, she 
enjoyed hearing them commend her cooking, and 
did not hesitate to utter a few words of praise over 
her departed Primrose I We often think of virtues 
in our friends after they have gone, which did not 
occur to us while they were living. 
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Alas, for human constancy! Tim ate a large 
plateful of roast Primrose ; and what was more, he 
liked him. 

" Well ! I was right," said his grandma ; " he has 
forgotten all about his lost pet, and I am glad I have 
had Primrose shot ! " 

But Granny Luke missed the fawn more and more, 
and she saw her spinach and water-cresses and 
lettuces grow unmolested without that supreme pleas- 
ure which she had thought would be hers 1 Her days 
were lonely, as her grandchildren left her for their 
tasks, and no Primrose came to give her trouble. 

She awoke one day feeling rather unwell, and as 
she was tying her cap over her gray hairs, which were 
her crown of glory, she saw a little black snake wig- 
gling its way through the logs of her cabin. 

It frightened her ; not because she cared for the 
little snake, but because the miners believe it an evil 
omen if a snake crawls into a house. She was super- 
stitious, the poor old ignorant woman ; and although 
she had plenty of courage in every other way, she 
was afraid of a " bad sign." 

However, she drove the snake away, and went 
about her household tasks. Tim was sent off with 
the miners' breakfast — her other grandchildren were 
fed and sent out to pick out the shining bits of metal 
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from a heap of stones, and the strong old woman 
bent over a wash-tub to do her week's washing. She 
had got about half through when she, fairly tired, let 
the soap fall, rubbed her arms dry, and thought she 
would look at her spinach and see how it was grow- 
ing. 

'* Oh ! gracious goodness ! " what did she see ? 

Who was there nibbling the spinach, eating off 
the young water cresses, and taking an occasional 
shy glance at the beet tops, and shaking his pretty 
furry ears ? Who but Primrose ! 

" I knew it I I knew it ! " said Granny Luke. " I 
knew when I saw that black snake that I was going 
to have bad luck ! That is an evil spirit — and he 
has come after me ! Oh, hou 1 ough 1 hou ! Tim ! " 

Granny Luke's courage was all gone. Primrose 
was dead — and she had eaten him ; yes, two steaks 
out of his hind legs. But there he was, with little 
horns growing out of his forehead ! 

But Primrose — far it was he, and no other — hear- 
ing her familiar voice, had leaped the paling and ran 
to lick the kind hand that had fed his infant deership. 

This was too much, and Granny Luke fainted dead 
away j and when Tim came home he found her on 
the ground in front of the cabin, and Primrose was 
licking her forehead with his cool, rough tongue. 
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"You see, grandma," said he, in explanation, 
" Yorkshire Tom goes a-hunting sometimes, and he 
had just shot a fine buck when you wanted me to 
shoot Primrose. So he took us both over to his 
cabin and we tied Primrose up, and he sent you 
some venison from his buck, and he kept Primrose 
at his house. I went over to see him every day ; and 
Yorkshire Tom said it was not wicked, so that I 
didn't have to tell a lie ; and you never asked me 
anything about Primrose, and so I didn't have to say 
anything. And we meant to keep him always tied 
up, and he has got away to-day and I'm sorry, 
grandma ; but I hope you won't make me shoot him 
now, because he's so big ; and all I'm afraid of is 
that somebody else will shoot him — " 

And Tim skipped off as lightly as Primrose him- 
self to caress and fondle the creature who was now no 
longer a fawn. 

It took Granny Luke some time to believe that 
Primrose was not a spirit ! He had to eat a whole 
crop of lettuces before she believed in him, but she 
was secretly so glad to see him that she forgave Tim, 
and only asked of Yorkshire Tom that he would 
build a more secure paling for Mr. Primrose, and 
also to make her a higher fence for her vegetables ; all 
of which he did, and she forgave him, particularly as 
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he sent her another saddle of venison, and "two 
steaks from the hind leg," of another deer which he 
had shot, assuring her that Primrose was still too 
young to make good venison. 
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""P^INAH," said Aunt Ruth, " thee may light the 
-L' gas in the hall and see who is at the door 
I hear the bell again." 

" ' Deed, missus, it's only another of them mizza- 
ble boys with their valentines, I *spect ! My legs is 
broke now, and I's got a dreadful misery in my back 
a-runnin' to the door with nothin' there but them no 
'count pictures and chalk-marks on the steps I " 

Dinah sailed majestically from the room. She 
opened the door cautiously a few inches and peered 
out into the snow-storm that was raging ; but seeing 
no one proceeded to close it again, with muttered in- 
vectives against all " mizzable white trash," when 
she saw a small boy, ten or twelve years of age, 
black as ebony, scantily clad in a cotton shirt and 
ragged pants which were a world too large for him, 
and were drawn nearly to his shoulders, being held 
in place by suspenders of twine, and turned up at the 
ankles, showing a pair of bare feet. This small boy, 
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surveying her a moment quite as coolly as she sur- 
veyed him, at last deliberately stepped into the lighted 
door- way dragging by tlie hand a shivering little girl al- 
most hidden in the folds of a ragged coat. This coat 
he now dexterously jerked from his shoulders, 
saying : 

" Here's a wallentine fur the lady wot lives here ! " 

Then, turning, he ran rapidly down the steps with- 
out one look back into the hall, where the bewildered 
Dinah stood staring stupidly after him, and disap- 
peared around the first corner into the snowy dark- 
ness. 

The little, smutty-faced, blue-eyed "valentine," so 
unceremoniously delivered, still stood motionless 
under the gas-light awaiting further developments. 
Dinah at last recovered speech and action, and closed 
the door with a bang. 

"Missus, missus! fer the Load's sake look-a- 
here ! " 

As the lady obeyed the imperative summons and 
stepped into the hall, the little bundle of tatters and 
rags moved to her side and peered up into the placid 
face surrounded by the prim folds of a Quaker cap. 
Seeming to recognize a friendly heart shining in the 
serious eyes, she thrust into her hand a scrap of 
dirty, crumpled paper, saying: 
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" Dick writ it ! " 

Aunt Ruth took the queer-looking document and, 
with a puzzled look at the bearer, proceeded to deci- 
pher the queer hieroglyphics. It had evidently been 
a laborious task for the grimy fingers that had traced 
them ; but at last she picked out the message embod- 
ied in letters of all sizes and shapes. The writer had 
evidently made it his sole aim to represent the facts 
in the case, nobly regardless of the minor considera- 
tions of orthography and punctuation : 

'' This littul gurl Hain't got no folks nor no wares 
to sta only a womman that betes hur orful and me 
and a Box with straw into it to sleap in nites. I've 
brung Hur to Bee yure wallentine. Shee's hungry. 

Dick." 

While the lady was laboring over the odd missive 
the little waif stood looking soberly up into her face, 
and when she raised her eyes, full of pity and com- 
passion, the child said : 

" He told me he writ into it that I wasn't nobody's 
girl only his'n, and that I'd be your wallentine ! I 
don't look like 'em, but I'll be it. I'd like to. It's 
jolly warm here, only my feet's cold," and she looked 
down at the boy's boots she had on, ragged and run 
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over at the heel. "They's Dick's. He made me 
wear 'em when I cried ! " 

" Thee may take the child to the kitchen, Dinah, 
and give her something to eat. I will come presently 
and perhaps I can find out where she belongs." 

Dinah led her down the hall, the wet boots shuf- 
fling heavily over the carpet, and the bright blue eyes 
shining out of the smutty face like stars from a mud- 
hole, lifted apprehensively to the dark face. 

"I do declar fer it,'* muttered the old woman, 
" white trash and black trash is mostly alike in their 
no 'count pranks, that's a fact ! Blest if this ain't 
the queerest piece of business I's ever seen at this 
house yit 1 A wallentine 1 Missus Ruth s /;ays is so 
onexpected ! Here, you poor, little, white beggar ! " 

Dinah's crusty manner softened a little as she 
watched the greediness with which the child devoured 
the big slice of bread and butter; but she melted 
outright when, as she finished her rare feast, the lit- 
tle "white beggar" slid from her chair and caught 
and kissed the big, black hand, saying : 

" I likes you 'cause you look like Dick. I likes 
good black folks ! " 

When Aunt Ruth came down she found her " wal- 
lentine " seated in Dinah's own rocking-chair before 
the firCi wl)il^ Pi|)^l^ b^^S^i^i down on the floor, had 
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the almost frozen feet in her lap, rubbing them and 
giving vent to some very unorthodox expressions of 
opinion as to the orderings of Providence. 




•HB made MB THIS — " 



" Sakes alive ! don't know's it's so, but the Lo'd 
seems to pay a mighty sight of 'terition to some folks 
and forgit all about the rest. Tears like chillun, 
ought to be looked after anyhow. They ain't, though, 
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half on 'em ! Things is queer in this world if 'tis the 
Lo'd's world ! " 

" Well, child," said Aunt Ruth, " now that thee is 
warmed and fed will thee tell thy name and where 
thee belongs ? " 

She shook her head. 

"Don't belong nowheres. Father always called 
me ' Drat-you-Bab ! ' " 

Aunt Ruth sighed over this dolorous compound 
cognomen. " Has thee no mother ? " 

"Once. 5Af called me * Here-you-Bab ! ' Father 
struck her with a bottle and she'd gone dead in the morn- 
ing. And one day the perlice took father away, and 
old Bet told me to go 'long too, and I went 'long fer 
as I could. I hadn't nowheres to slop to, and I 
crawled into Dick's box and he put straw over me 
and fixed me a jolly nice place, and ev'ry day he 
took care of me. He made me this — " and here 
poor, little " Drat-you-Bab " stooped and drew from one 
of her capacious boots a doll, whittled from a stick and 
artistically finished with coal as to hair, eyes and mouth. 
She looked at it admiringly for a moment, rearranged 
the drapery of old print which was somewhat dis- 
turbed by its journey in the boot, and then restored 
it to its resting-place. 

Aunt Ruth sighed again. 
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" Give her a warm bath, Dinah, and then thee may 
make her a bed on the lounge in my room. I will 
find thee something that will serve her as a night- 
dress." 

And then poor, little, wondering " Drat-you-Bab " 
was soon wrapped in a warm shawl and curled down on 
the lounge in Aunt Ruth's pleasant room ; too much 
excited by the novelty of her position to sleep, too 
thoroughly comfortable to do anything but hug her 
wooden treasure and stare, first at the pretty sur 
roundings, then at the benevolent face at the fireside. 
Suddenly she rdsed herself on her elbow. 

" Dick said he beam there was nangels that lived 
somew'eres an* took care of folks. Be you one } " 

" No, no, child," said Aunt Ruth gently, " I am 
only Aunt Ruth. Go to sleep." 

" Yes'm, But I do wish Dick was a wallentine, too ! 
It's werry cold into his box." 

Aunt Ruth and Dinah sat late into the night has- 
tily fashioning warm garments ; but they considered 
themselves well repaid by the delight with ^hich they 
were donned in the morning. 

While happy little " Drat-you-Bab " was taking her 
bountiful breakfast by the side of the kitchen stove, 
a shadow darkened the window, and the little girl 
looking up, exclaimed joyfully : 
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**0, there's my Dick!" 
Dinah opened the door and 
bade him *' Come 'long in/' 
giving him a jerk to facilitate 
his movements. He sham- 
bled bashfully in, and in a 
moment the child's arms were 
around his neck, and her face, 
almost prett)^ in its un- 
wonted cleanliness, nest- 




1 e d caressingly j 
against his black 
cheekj while she 
poured out a tor- 
rent of eager ex- 
clamations of sat 
isfaction at being 
a " wallentine." 



''WB FOUND THIS UTTLB BAB CURLBD UP INTO IT.'* 
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When she at last released him, Dinah took him by 
his shoulders and seated him firmly in a chair. 

" Now," said she, " you*s jest a goin* to set there 
till you 'splain the whole 'rangement to me and mis- 
sus. An' you jest lay out to tell the trufe, the whole 
trufe, an* noffin but the trufe s^H the way through— 
that is if ye kin. Niggus' is mostly mighty onsar- 
tin!" 

When Aunt Ruth came down she found her " wall- 
entine " bringer, refreshed by a breakfast the like of 
which he had never before enjoyed, sitting by the fire 
with the "wallentine" at his side — her two little 
hands tightly held in one of his own and supreme 
satisfaction at the success of his odd scheme shining 
in every feature of his honest face. Her eyes filled 
as she stood in the door a moment unnoticed by the 
children, but she was not given to any demonstra- 
tions and made no comment 

And then Dick rose in his place still holding both 
Ae little hands. 

" I hain't got much to tell, ma'am. I'm Dick the 
boot-black, an' this yer little girl I found one night 
last week. Me an' Joe Rafferty had been to a place 
where they had some picters and things the man 
called a * pandorammer,' an* when we come out 
twas late an' we was cold an' we run all the way to 
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the box. The box is a big box down by Higley's 
warehouse, an' we sleep into it. An* we found this 
little Bab a-curled up into it asleep. Joe he was 
a-goin' to bounce her, but when he seen how little 
she was, he didn't. He jest yanked off his coat an' 
put it over her an' some old carpet too, an' we did 
cover her up elegant, an' she slep' beautiful till 
momin'. In the mornin' she talked an' we reckoned 
to take care of her our own selves after that. Joe 
an' me got her crackers an' milk an' things when we 
could, an' we made believe she was our housekeeper. 
Joe swep' the crossins an' one day a runaway team 
knocked him down an' killed him all of a sudden. 
This here Bab, she cried so, an' was so lonesome 
after Joe, that I allowed it was better to try an' find 
her a home if I could. 

" I seen folks a sendin' wallentines for presents an' 
I thought some one orter like a little girl better nor 
they would a picter. I seen you on the street, 
ma*am, when you give the lame man some mone> 
an' I follered along that day to see where you lived, 
an' when you went up the steps you seen me, ma'am, 
an' smiled out of your eyes so good that I most 
knowed you'd be kind to a little girl that hadn't 
no one but me. She's real cute, ma'am I I seen you 
once, too," added he to Dinah who stood with dish- 
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towel in hand gravely weighing his words. '* I was a- 
blackin' a feller's boots on the market the day you 
boxed that chap's ears for dragging the dog over the 
stones in the gutter. Didn't he run, though, when you 
let him go ? " 

"I 'clar for't," said Dinah, "he's tellin' the trufel 
Teared like I felt he might be 'liable the minnit I 
sot eyes on him.'' 

Dick made no comment on Dinah's " change of 
base," but looked earnestly into Aunt Ruth's face. 
As she said nothing, he repeated timidly, with a lit- 
tle quaver in his voice : 

" She hain't got no mother nor nobody in the whole 
world only me, ma'am ; an she's real cute I " 

" Dick," said Aunt Ruth quietly, " I should think 
thee would rather find a home for thyself than to take 
all this trouble for a strange little girl." 

" Ma'am," said Dick gravely, " I heard a preacher- 
man on the street one day, ma'am, tellin' about a 
good fellow that wanted the little children took care 
of and that he said into some book or other, ( he had it 
there an' read out of it ) * When you do it to them you 
doUtonuofC rU remember ofC be good to you some 
time for itT When we found Bab a-curled up in the 
box, lookin' so little an' so helpless, I thought it 
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meant for us to take care of her, an' we talked it 
over an' poor Joe he reckoned so, too." 

" I think I'll keep my valentine, Dick," Aunt Ruth 
said looking into the fire with a smile. ''I never 
heard of sending back a valentine, I believe. And I 
think I'll send one myself, too. I want thee to carry 
a note for me to Friend Bradley's office on Harlem 
Street, Dick." 

The note was written in a fair, upright hand, in 
a few concise words: 

" Friend Bradley, I send thee a Valentine. Thee 
will find the lines belonging to it in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew, fortieth verse. 

Ruth Harmon." 

It is a year since Aunt Ruth received and sent a 
valentine. And the fourteenth of February 1879 
when it comes, will find the sun shining on no hap- 
pier child than little " Drat-ypu-Bab ; no prouder boy 
than " Valentine Dick," who occupies the responsi- 
ble post of errand boy in Friend Bradley's office ; no 
more peaceful heart than Aunt Ruth's; and cer- 
tainly he would fail to spy out, with his strongest 
beams, a more dignified, undismayed, constitutional 
grumbler than poor old Dinah, who pets or ixold^ 
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the two children as inclination and opportunity die- 
tate, and who sums up the whole matter in these 
words : 

*' Sometimes children is a comfort, and sometimes 
they is an aggravation. Them two — them two wall- 
entines — is a-wearin' the life out of my bones, poor 
orphanless things ! But Missus Ruth b so sot in her 
ways that I've got to have 'em round under foot to 
the end of time, if the Lo'd spares us I" 
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SUNSHINE IN WINTER. 
I. 

THE RED bird's SECRET. 




T was 
such a 
bright after- 
noon, though 
late in autumn, 
that old Mr, Dor- 
mouse decided he would 
just sun himself an hour 
longer before he crept 
down into his winter berth, where he was to cover 
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himself with dry grass, leaves and sod, and settle 
snugly for his long nap. 

As he nestled close against the foot of the old lo- 
cust, in the warm rays of the setting sun, measur- 
ing the distance to his hole that was down among the 
roots, and thinking what a drag it would be to get 




there, he heard a Red Bird on the bough overhead 
bidding good-bye to his summer friend, Madame 
Swallow, who was just setting her wing for the sunny 
southward flight. Then the Dormouse lifted his 
drowsy eyelids and asked in a sleepy drawl : 

" And are you not going away, too ? " 

" Going ! " echoed the Red Bird in a tone that was 
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bright as a sunbeam. ''No, indeed 1 I may flit 
away for a day or so on a visit, but my place is here 
and here I mean to stay." 

I hope you don't mean to winter in that tree?" 
grinned the Dormouse. ''Rather airy I should 
say!" 

" Yes, it is somewhat cool up here when the snows 
and the winds come along ; but I manage to hide 
away in some of my snu^eries till the storm is over." 

" What on earth can you find to eat when the ber- 
ries are all gone and the bugs and worms are safe 
under the ground with me ? " 

" O, I make out You see, my friend, I am not 
hard to satisfy. As my mother used to say to me — 
^A cheerful heart always finds a dinner. A mouthful 
serves a merry soul better than a whole feast a dull one.* 
I just trust in God and pick about" 

"But if God hasn't saved you any winter provis- 
ion what's your 'trust' going to amount to? Trust 
can't find a dinner nor cook one either, that I ever 
heard." 

" Mr. Dormouse actually got so warm just here he 
began to open his eyes a little. 

" Well," said the Red Bird confidently I have been 
here these three winters and you see for yourself I am 
in as good a plight as you, my friend. Of course the 
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winter will be on us in due time, but IVe got on my 
warm red coat, all double-breasted as you see, and 
a warm heart makes warm limbs. It takes a good 
deal of cold to hurt me, I can tell you. If I get 
chilled I just hop about in the sunshine ; don't mind 
it a bit ! " 

"O, yes, in the sunshine! But what do you 
do when there is no sunshine to hop in ? " 

" Ah, therms my 
secret^ little friend ! 
You see how fresh 
and blooming I 
look — though I , 
say it, who should- \ 
n't." 

" I can't deny 
that," answered J;^'^^^<^^' ^ V ,j^ 
Mr. Dormouse. 

" Well, you peep out at me the coldest day that can 
come and you'll see me the very same. Guess how 
I manage it ! " 

"Guess! Why I couldn't guess — no — not if I 
tried at it from this time till the earth reeled and fell 
to pieces around me." 

"No — I suppose not, indeed — " returned Red 
Bird deliberately with a quizzical turn of his pretty 
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little head. Well, all of us red songsters are bora 
with a Secret, My good mother used to tell me it 
had come down to us from generation to generation 
ever since the Flood ; and that there was a legend in 
the family about it that was preserved with great 
pride and pleasure. If you'd like to hear it — " 

" I would indeed," replied Mr. Dormouse. 

" YouVe heard of the Great Flood, I suppose, that 
happened — O, so many hundreds and hundreds of 
years ago ? " Red Bird dropped his head into a list- 
ening attitude and catching something like a half- 
smothered "ah — ha" from the interested Dormouse, 
went on. 

" Well, the legend in our family is that one day, 
after it had been raining and raining for ever so long, 
when there was nothing but water above and below 
and all around, and the prospect looked so dark that 
everybody in the ark felt mournful and miserable, 
poor Mother Noah wrung her hands and cried aloud : 
* O, dear ones, we are all going to be lost ! We'll 
never get to shore — never — never 1 ' 

" None made answer or, indeed, had any answer to 
make. While they were thinking about what they 
should say — the tradition goes — all at once my 
gtQzX.'^t2X'thousand-great'gxzridi2itYiex or mother, I 
don't know exactly which for the family never could 
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make out, but, at any rate, whichever it was, he or 
she^ whistled out : 

" * Never despair/ never despair/* 

''At the same moment a brilliant beam of sunshine 
darted through the ark and settled upon the whistler. 

'' ' Look ! look ! ' exclaimed all. 

" ' See, dear wife, are we not reproved ? ' said Fa- 
ther Noah. * Never despair/ never despair/* 

" With this, all turned on the little Comforter such 
a look of gratitude and so overwhelmed all modesty 
with words of praise that he or she blushed — we were 
grey before that they say — blushed so very deeply, and 
the sun, playing around just at the moment, set the 
color to this bright red you see me in, and we've 
never lost it from that day to this." 
"You don't tell me so!" ejaculated the listener. 
" That is a Secret worth knowing indeed." 

" Ah, but that is only a part and not the best part 
either ! " continued the narrator eagerly. " Do you 
know that that sunbeam has never left us from that 
day to this? And just here is Our Secret if you 
promise me you'll never tell anybody ? " 

" Never ! " responded the Dormouse with the hon- 
esty of all secret promisers. 

Here the earnest little speaker put his head far 
down and whispered : 

**Well, this is why we don't mind the wintry 
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weather: We have a little trap in our breast that 
catches the sunbeam.*^ 

After this Mr. Dormouse remained in profound con- 
templation for a while. Then he said suddenly : 

" But you haven't told me yet what you live on in 
the winter — that's what I want to know." 

"Well, my little friend, even if most of the berries 
do go, there are always some left in out-of-the-way 
places where we wide-awakes can find them if we 
search. These locust-pods you see here will hang on 
the tree all winter, and they are excellent if we take 
the trouble to open them. Then there are plenty of 
dried seeds under the grasses and weeds. And, do 
you know ! at most of the houses where I sing I find 
crumbs and scraps about the doors and small grains 
about the bams. And, moreover, do you think I 
have nothing else to do in this big world but just to 
eatf'' 

" Well, what can you find to ^ / " drawled the Dor- 
mouse in a collapsed voice that sounded as if sleep 
was fast clinching hold of him again. 

" O, I have my little song to sing and my winter 
sunshine to make ! " 

"And who is the better for either?" whined the 
unconvinced disputant, making ready to take himself 
into his bunk. 

" Not yott certainly 1 " responded the merry-maker. 
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" But there is somebody waiting for my message now, 
this very minute. You don't know how many I have 
to sing to this winter." 

"Well, go along with your Song and your Sun- 
shine ! " muttered the Dormouse. And then the old 
sluggard buried his dead life in the little sodded 
grave he had dug for himself j while the Red Bird flew 
off to sound his evening whistles for a group of chil- 
dren that were coming home from school. 



II. 



LITTLE KATIE. 

It was but a poor cottage — widow Dimley*s. Only a 
poor cottage at the best ; yet when the grass was vel- 
vet-green and the apple and peach-trees out in full 
dress, and the flowers blooming in the windows, and 
the vines made a safe and sheltered little cage of the 
porch, then it was a pretty home enough for the dear, 
old widow who lived here all by herself. 

All by herself, but for one faithful domestic who 
had been with her since that first beautiful June 
when she went, young and joyous aud loving, home 
to " Stephen's house " as his own bride. 

Since then — fifty years ago — not a day, not an 
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hour, but the good Judy had walked along beside her 
in her sunshine and in her clouds. And now, though 
her one little daughter, Katie Dimley, had been 
asleep in the old church-yard thirty years, and her 
one boy, Willie Theodore, had been gone, disobedi- 
ent and rebellious, to some far-off land for more 
years than she could number fingers on both hands 
and though her well-beloved Stephen had gone down 
to the " dark river " and over it without her, nearly 
three years ago, still, here was old Judy close at 
hand, to work, and to wash, and to do all that was to 
be done. 

" So oV Mis* need just have no nuf botherment on 
earth ef she could prevent it,*^ 

This faithful resolve left "OP Mis'" with more 
time for reflection than was good for her. And at 
twilight, just before the lamps were lighted, when the 
flickering firelight made tall shadows dance up and 
down on the wall in its own ghostly fashion, it was 
very touching to see the old wife sitting there by her- 
self, her small hands folded in her lap and her little, 
pale face looking into the fire, while her black dress, 
falling around her, made her seem but an embodied 
shadow herself. 

At most of these twilight times, Sleep took the fee 
ble, old Child in her mother-arms and hushed her 
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softly into oblivion ; but this evening she cannot lose 
herself, not even a doze comes to her tear-soaked 
eyes. 

" O, how lonesome it is ! '* she murmured at last. 
" How very lonesome it is ! V Judy — Judy — " 

The call was not answered by Judy. But a bright, 
little voice exclaimed : " How are you this evening, 
gramma ? " And a bright, little, sweet mouth kissed 
the faded lips of the old face. 

It was Katie Dimley West, the child of a favorite 
neighbor near by, and the Widow Dimley's pet 
of all the sweet Things in the world; for the 
child was named for her own lost darling and was, 
just now, about the age at which she died. 

The child often ran in thus of an evening, with 
the sunshine and the winds, and the birds and all 
the out o'-door fresh things about her. 

"Gramma" — she was not really this little Katie 
Dimley West's Gramdmother, only called so for love 
— " Gramma, didn't I tell you you should not sit here 
in the doleful dark without any light? " — shaking her 
finger mimickingly like a little mistress — " And 
where is Kitty ? and Dora ? and all the rest of us ? 
I s*pose Marm Judy is having some nice toast and tea 
for supper?'* 

Here she bustled about *' to make this Stiff-as-O' 
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Mouse go away " as she said. Then she lighted two 
large lamps " to drive the old ghosts out." After 
that she bounced her neat fifty-pound weight on 
Grandma's lap and told her all the little, pleasant 

things she had 
seen and heard 
at school to-day. 
At last she said 
quizzically : 

"Now, Gram- 
ma you just guess 
who it was made 
me come here 
this evening ! Do 
you know, it was 
that very same 
little, old Mister 
Red Bird? and 
that he was on 
that very same 
old beech tree, 
whistling at us as 
we came from 
school ? When 
the others went on I just looked at him and he looked 
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at me — ^deed he didy Gramma ! He just nodded his 
head 'xactly like you do sometimes. Made me think 
of you really — then he whistled up something so 
quick, sounded just in this way, Gramma — ^ Never 
despair I Never despair I * — went up and came down 
on the words short and crisp as thisi * Wheatei! 
wheat-e-el wheat-e-e/^ Wasn't it funny? Then he 
bobbed his little head at me once more and winked 
his eye." 

'^Ah, now, Katie, you know he didn't wink his 
eye!" 

" 'Deed, Grandmother, I vow and 'clare he winked 
his eye I Anyhow, it looked just so to me. Then he 
dipt up his wings and oflE he went — whew-w-u I " 

" Now, Katie, that's a very lively picture. What 
do you say he said ? " 

"Grandmother, he said ^ Never despair/ never de- 
spair/'"' 

"And then she thought she'd come and tell 
Granny? Well, that was very sweet in Red Bird, 
and sweeter in my little puss ; for Grandmother was 
just in need of that very word." 

So, all through the long winter Katie went and 
came, and the Red Bird came and went — for Katie 
was careful to throw crumbs about the doors and 
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windows, and it was amusing to see her act as the 
Bird's Interpreter. 

One morning in February Red Bird was whistling 
in the old apple tree, just in front of the porch, 
louder and clearer than usual. Katie hastened to 
lead her grandmother out by the hand; and then 
called " Marm Judy " to come and hear, too. 

Old Judy took her stand just behind "Ole Mis," 
like her shadow at the eventide. 

"Now, Gramma, don't you hear it? ^ Never de 
spairl Never despair T Could he say it any plainei 
if he could talk?" 

And the child's face was luminous as a sky-light, 
and her golden hair rippled back like a stream of 
liquid amber in the sunshine. 

" Are you sure that's what it says, Katie ? Grand- 
mother's getting deaf. It only sounds to her like 
^Wheat-e-^f wheat-e-el wheat-e-eP What does it 
sound like to you, Judy ? " 

" I heard it, Missus, an* *pears to me it sounds 
mons'ous like what Miss Katie says." 

"Of course it does! Why, only listen. Gramma! 
O, I'm so sorry you can't hear ! " 

" Well, darling, you must talk with the birds and 
tell old, deaf grandma what they say. ^ Never de- 
^mr I never despair I' Judy, what was that verse 
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your Mars Stephen used to say so often ? Didn't it 
begin in that way ? " 

" Never duspair ! never dus — dus — " began Judy, 
shutting her eyes and swinging her head from side 
to side as if trying to recall some lost prayer. 

" O yes, now I have it ! now I have it ! " iterated 
the old wife, a beam of light breaking over her face. 
This is it : 

' Never despair I never despair I 
The clouds may look black, 
But the Sun in his track 
Is shining Somewhere, 
And will surely come back. 
The waves may be deep and the night may be dark. 
But the God of the Storm is guiding the Ark.' " 

" Dat's it, Missus ! dat's de blessud truf, too ! De 
God ov de storm is gidin' 'de Ark. And I tell you 
what, Missus, dar's some good news a tarryin' by de 
way fur you. Mons'ous good news I I knows wba' 
I knows — " 

Old Judy was curtseying and shaking her mistress' 
hand as if she had been giving her a blessing ; her 
face shone the while like a shadow throi^h which the 
light was breaking. 
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III. 

THE END OF DESPAIR. 

" Dear Stephen ! dear Stephen ! " murmured the 
old wife as she sat, all alone again, by the twilight- 
fire, " how often he used to say that verse over to 
himself and sing it, too : * Never despair / never de- 
spair/'*' 

She kept humming the tune over in a low, lulling 
way, until after a while she was falling asleep, when 
Judy came rushing in and, between shout and sob, 
and laugh and prayer, blurted out : 

" Now, Missus, didn't I tell you so ? Didn't I tell 
you Mars Willie was a-comin' home ? And here he's 
done come, Missus. Done come home for never- 
more, to liv' here an' to tak car' on you. Now, Mis 
sus, ain't de Lord ov de Storm a gidin' de Arki 
An' didn't I tell you so. Missus — ^ Mars Willie was 
\ comin' back ? An' here he at — de lovl'ist ginl'mun 
ever you sot eyes on." 

This long introduction of the excited and delighted 
old Judy was delivered with the speed of electricity 
while " de lovl'ist ginl'man " was getting into the 
room ; although he entered with so quick a step that 
he was prostrate at his mother's knees, in love and 
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contrition, before she had time to rise or even to get 
wide awake. 

** Is it Stephen ? Is it my own Stephen ? '* queried 
the dear, old lady, in utter bewilderment if she were 
still a bride — still in a happy dream. 

" La, bless your pretty heart. Missus ! No, Madam," 
laying her hand tenderly but respectfully on her mis- 
tress' shoulder, "dis am Mars Willie — dis is — 
our own, dear Mars Willie ! done come back here; 
Missus I " 

Yet, for all Judy's expostulation, it was many min- 
utes before the truth was realized and the situation, 
in all its tender bearings, fully grasped by the over- 
joyed old heart. 

But when she felt Willie's strong arms around her 

and listened to the sobs of sorrow for his heartless 

and thoughtless past, and his promises of amendment 

and of protection for the future, then she realized, in 

all its fullness, the faithfulness of the All-Father in 

whom she had put her trust. And she went to bed 

that night saying to herself in low, fervid tones : 

** Never despair I never despair I 
The clouds may look blade. 
But the Sun on his track 
Is shining Somewhere, 
And will surely come back. 
The waves may be deep, and the night may be dark, 
But the God ot the Storm is guiding the Ark." 
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THE GOOD FAIRY "KNOW 
HOW." 

"T DO wish there were fairies now-a-days, who would 
X have little wands, and say little says, and lo ! 
and behold 1 you'd have on a new dress with slippers 
to match, and gloves with unlimited buttons ! There 
is an invitation to a delightful reception at Mrs. El- 
dredge's. The wife of a French artist is to be there, 
and several people I'd give anything to see. But not 
a rag have I to wear — or rather I've nothing but rags 
to wear," said Ellen. 

" I wish I was a fair}', and could give you pretty 
toilettes ! I am sorry to have you miss seeing those 
pleasant people, you lead such quiet lives. But I've 
nothing left of my finery — except an old cream- 
colored silk skirt," replied her aunt. 

" Thank you, aunty, dear," said Ellen, " but the 
fairy would have to go the whole figure with me. I 
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can't make bricks without straw as Bell can. I 
have no faculty. The ' know how ' is where I fail." 

" I don't care if I do miss a common-place party," 
said Bell, " but I shall be sorry not to meet those 
charming people. J'll go to bed and see if I can't 
dream a dress. I'll use the old skirt as a fabric of 
my dream, aunty — is there much silk in it ? " 

" It's a full skirt — but there is no waist, you know." 

"Aunty/' said Bell, at breakfast, next morning, 
" do you think it would be wrong to spend two dol- 
lars on finery that will be no good afterward, and take 
two whole days or more to make it into a dress ? " 

" No," replied kind aunt Martha. " I'd gladly givQ 
you ten dollars, if I could, to have you go — you may 
never have the chance to meet those people again. 
You have nice boots ? " 

" Yes," laughed Bell, " I always buy nice boots the 
moment I get any money ; for I can't make boots, 
but I can make bonnets and dresses. Now, hear my ( 
plan and behold my devices. I have been at work 
already. In painting this bit of ribbon, I happened 
to have too much water in my brush, and the colors 
run a little and gave this lovely wavy effect." 

" And you mean to paint the skirt? " asked aunt 
Martha. " I'll do the sewing for you, gladly." 

"But you can't get a waist, and a bonnet and fresh 
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gloves for two dollars/' said Ellen, "I have five 
dollars, but that wouldn't go any way at all." 

Bell smiled, and began to paint the breadths as her 
aunt ripped and smoothed them. Little bouquets of 
roses and forget-me-nots, and fly-away grasses soon 
began to bloom all over them — it was lovely. 

" Oh, dear," said Ellen, " how I wish I had learned to 
paint when you did ! I had the same chance — but 
the beginning of things is always so stupid ; I want 
to know how at once." 

^ Only the road of patient working leads to the 
fairy * Know How,' *' said aunty. 

After the skirt was painted, Bell went shopping. 
Ellen laughed as she opened her sister's package. 

" A waist of cream-colored silesia 1 oh. Bell, that 
will never pass for silk 1 And what have you bought 
five or six yards of swiss muslin for ? " 

"Wait and see," said Bell, full of business, laying 
her waist pattern on the silesia. 

Very soon a jaunty jacket was cut from the muslin 
and the rest was laid aside for a sash. 

The paints came out again now, and the same little 
bouquets that had bloomed on the skirt, began to ap- 
pear on the muslin. Even lazy Ellen offered to baste \ 
both she and aunt Martha were lost in admiration, 

" What is your bonnet to be ? " 
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•• To-morrow will show," said Bell. 

They could not help laughing to see Bell add the 
brim of one old lace bonnet-frame to the crown of an- 
another, but it looked very fresh when the muslin was 
drawn over it. ^ You can't make artificial flowers," 
said aunty. 

" Can't I ? " said Bell. 

These two who owned Bell, and who thought her 
a wonderful girl, shook their heads as she unfolded a 
sheet of pale pink tissue-paper. 

•* My child, you can't wear paper roses," said auntie. 

" Can't I ? " replied Bell. 

With skillful fingers she twisted and pinched a cin- 
namon rose into blossom, in two minutes, and touched 
the heart with carmine. She made a little bunch of 
these roses and tied them together with a Frenchy 
little bow of blue ribbon. 

"I don't know," said Bell, looking at her admiring 
spectators, " why paper is not as respectable as cloth. 
Why shouldn't I be a leader of fashion } However, 
to satisfy your fastidious souls, I will throw this bit of 
white illusion over the roses, and only let the blue 
bow peep out. " 

"But gloves! "said Ellen, "gloves! they are as 
hard to make as boots." 
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" Yes," replied Bell, " but mitts are not. Hold out 
your hand, Ellen, for a mould. 

Then Bell fitted and pulled, and at last made a very 
pretty pair of long, fingerless mitts from a little piece 
of black ground lace — the seam came on the inside 
of the hand and arm — edged top and bottom with a 
scrap of black lace, which she had owned for years, 
and which she had often said was just too short for 
anything. 

A tiny side plaiting peeped out from under the 
scalloped edge of the jacket; and when the skirt 
was on and the sash and jacket — which took a soft 
creamy hue from the silesia — and the bonnet was on 
her pretty head, and the mitts were on her pretty 
hands, and her fresh boots were on her pretty feet, 
no one could have helped saying that Bell was sty- 
lishly and becomingly dressed. 

" Oh, dear," said Ellen, " you know how to do every- 
thing and anything — I believe I'll start up and try." 

"Well, who would have dreamed that my little 
capital of two dollars would have brought in such a 
return ? " said Bell, a week or two after the reception, 
at which she was introduced to the artist's wife from 
Paris, and had a long talk with her, and where the 
delightful author she had so longed to see brought her 
refreshments, and actually sat down and entertained 
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her between his mouthfuls of ice-cream and cake! 

"Oh, don't call it a return on a two dollar capital," 
said aunt Martha ; " it is the interest on knowing how 
to do things, which it took you years to learn how to 
do well, and which cannot be estimated by dollars." 

" Why, I've more work than I can do in a month,* 
said Bell, " and it will bring in — fifteen, and ten, and 
twenty-five and five are thirty, and ten are forty dol- 
lars. A toilette-set to paint, two screens, two sashes, 
and ribbons and a: muslin dress for the artist's wife I 
She is coming on Tuesday to look at my studies, and 
choose the flowers — I'll make her dress a beauty. 
Mrs. Eldridge has managed all this. I'll remember 
her kindness. She is going to make a silk down 
quilt for a gift, and she says she shall get me to paint 
the silk, instead of spending her time on a * log-cabin '." 

So it happened that aunt Martha did not have to 
wear her faded striped silk that summer, but appeared 
in a handsome Hernani, and a black lace bonnet with 
a wreath of little acorns across the front, shaded from 
yellow to a deep, golden brown. 

Bell made the wreath herself. She painted each 
acorn and slipped it from the cup, through which she 
ran a fine wire for a stem, and then with a drop of 
glue firmly replaced it. The wires were wound round 
little natural twigs. 
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" That lady with the white puffs, in front of us, had 
on an imported bonnet," said a city lady who was 
boarding in town, to her friend as they passed out of 
church. Bell opened her eyes at aunt Martha. That 
lady smiled. 

" They don't know I've a fairy niece named * Know 
How,' " said she. 
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